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FOREWORD 



2iK U |pB^°l a 127 Performance-based teacher 

2££ST ( TE) leam,n 9 Packages focusing upon specific dto- 

teSo a ?^^c^ lmp0rtant ,0 ^ccessful vocational 
S 3 ^? secondary ^ postsecondary levels of in- 

struct™. The modules are suitable for the preparation of reached 
and other occupational trainers ,n all occupK aeas 



Columbia Preliminary testing of the matenals was conducted at 

a^uSr* Tempie univ ^ and - u --s s 



fr?ioZ 109 ex P erie "ces that integrate theory 

Sm£%22, f2 culminates with cnterion-referenced as 
toe^SkS * <i nstnjc,or ' s . oner's) performance of 

t!»^7 h ™^ The ma,enaJs are designed for use by 

SreS"^S, WOfklr !H indiVidua,,y w in «K 
a^ectton and with the assistance of teacher educators or others 

^'^ a 4T CKJrC8perSOnS - Resource person sh^^S 
tiie teacher competencies being developed and should be trior 

JJlnnlS? 9 -" H° f the rnateria ls proves considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based training proTams 
tor preservice and inservica teachers, as well as busStSSS 
Se^ T^lT 1 3 *** Varie * of ,ndiw,u al r^dstfd 
colleges, state departments of education, postsecondarv institu- 
tions, local education agencies, and otherereSbte orfJe 

U 1 ! P J^- c ^ mculum Packages in Categories A - J are products 

CentSro^rlm 36 ^ ^ * Vek ^* * the 833 
centers Program for Professional Development for Vocational 

Lwlt^*' institut,ons - andag^s pSS? 
od with the National Center and have made contobutfons to the 

SS 1 """ 1 " 9 ma,enals - Calvin J - Co™ 1 Erected the 
vocational teacher competency research study upon which these 

SESt^^f* and 3,80 d,rocted «uTdev2S 
1^" 19 Z1: 1972 - Curtis R - Finrh P™*** le«teSfo 
S£W ^ - 1972 " 1974 - ^ 40 ^ acher edSrs pro- 
vided input in development of initial versions of the modules^ 

teoeJ ar^™^ reSOurce Pa**™ in 20 universiti* col 
^aS'J"? Postsecondary institutions used the materials and 

Kr2nt ,eedbaCk ,0 ** Nafonal for «2S S 

Earty versions of the matenals were developed by the National 
Center in cooperation with the vocational teache? education S? 
ties at Oregon State University and at the UniversSy of Sun - 



Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials was 
0^^^ Center staTwith fte^SSKSS 
ous consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 
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ngton state College; Colorado State University, Ferns State Col- 
^■^an; Florida State University; Ho«KKb^EI 
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E e 3 Tn y 'p^ n, ;f ylVania: V™"*** 01 Arizona; Un.; e Sy P 5 
SJ^K^F"? Un,v arsity of Minnesota-Twin Cities; Un.versitv 
'^^^ UniVefsi,y of ^am Colorado; S 
sity of Prtteburgh, Pennsylvania; University of Tennessee Un 
versrty of Vermont; and Utah State Universrty lennessee ' Un '- 

IT,t, ,irS -i Ubli !f , . ed edrt,on of *» mod ules found widespread use 

SSkttS'^ 0th6r C ° UntneS ° ? U,e WOf!d ^r fee^ 
? a .^H , ^ su* a^ensive use, as well as the passage of time 
called for the updating of the content, resources aSstaK 
of theonginal materials. Furthermore, three new catagorSKn 
e hav f been added to the series, co^^S^a£JJ 
students with special/exceptional nee*, improving stS 
edu££ ST^L*" 8 ' Renting competenc^baS 

tS ^^n°n a .^ a ^* OT :^ U,r ^ thear,icula,i0 "° f contemamoS 
the onginal modules and those of the new categories. 
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The National Center for Research in Vocational Education s mis 
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• Generating knowledge through research 
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INTRODUCTION 



Vocational-technical classes, like most classes 
are generally made up of students with a variety of 
backgrounds, abilities, motivations, and interests 
This variety makes teaching a fascinating activity,' 
but it also creates some challenges for the teacher 
in planning and presenting instruction. 

Students who learn slowly but persistently-to 
whom learning comes only with some difficulty— 
require and deserve learning experiences designed 
to fit their learning patterns and help them achieve 
their highest level of potential. Students who pro- 
gress without much trouble-who learn rapidly and 
easily-aiso deserve the same considerations and 
opportunities. 

Care must be used in dealing with students who 
haye differing learning rates and capacities 
Categonzing or pigeonholing students according to 
their learning rates can do injustice and damage to 
individual students. In general, slower learners are 
students who simply require more time to reach their 
educational goals. The more capable learners ap- 
pear to learn quickly without undue effort. 

However, some students who learn slowly in for 
example, math or English may learn at an average 
or quite rapid rate in the vocational lab, where hands- 
on skills are important. Similarly, some students who 
are more capable in math or English may not be 
equally so in the vocational lab. In addition/all these 
students share a common characteristic-they are 



all deserving numan beings worthy of your best ef- 
goals th8m r8aCh theirchosen occupational 

Your task in planning instruction for students with 

!!J!2?. ( *J earnin ? abiliti83 is t0 fit the caching 
method to the needs of the students. You must be 
aware of your students' individual learning dif- 
ferences, willing to expend the effort to plan for their 
needs, and sensitive to their responses to various 
approaches. 

White doing this, it is important for you to keep in 
mind that, very often, student motivation is more 
important than native ability, and good teaching is 
frequently more vita! to a student's potential for suc- 
cess than that student's measured ability. 

This module is designed to make you aware of the 
general learning characteristics of slower and more 
capable learners and to give you skill in planning 
your instruction so that their specific needs can be 
adequately met. 

t J 101 * Tni u. module is concerned primarily with 
the varying abilities of students within the so-called 
normal range"-students who have typically been 
enrolled in regular vocational classes. The skills re- 
quired to accommodate students with special/excep- 

S22iH? ed l ( !i- 9 - the mental,y retarded - ,earni 'ng 

disabled, gifted, and talented) are covered in the 

22S«' n C . ate9 ?? L: Servin 9 Students wf th 
Special/Exceptional Needs. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

Terminal Objective: In an actual teaching situation, pro- 
vide instruction for slower and more capable learners 
Your performance wHI be assessed by your resource per- 
son, using the Teacher Performance Assessment Form, 
pp. 25-26 (Learning Experience Hi). 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the general characteristics of slower and 
more capable learners and of how to plan instruction 
to meet their individual needs {Learning Experience I). 

2. Given descriptions of hypothetical slower and more 
capable learners, plan a lesson designed to meet the 
needs of those students {Learning Experience //). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have competency in 
developing a lesson plan. If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to determine 
what method you will use to gain this skill. One option is 
to complete the information and practice activities in the 
following module: 

• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check With your resource 
Person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references in 
your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers, if necessary. Your resource person may also be 
contacted if you have any difficulty with directions or in 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience I 

No outside resources 



Learning Experience II 

Required 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
preparing a lesson plan designed to meet the needs 
of slower and more capable learners. 
Optional 

A resource person to evaluate the overall adequacy 
of your lesson plan. 7 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual teaching situation in which you can provide 
instruction for slower and more capable learners. 
A resource person to assess your competency in pro- 
viding instruction for slower and more capable 
learners. 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center s PBTE Modules on the inside back cover For 
more in-depth information on how to use the modules in 
teacher/trainer education programs, you may wish to refer 
to three related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials is designed to help orient preservice and 
inservice teachers and occupational trainers to P8TE in 
general and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inserv.ce teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules 
It also includes lists of all the module competencies, as well 
as a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance- Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will ad- 
minister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implemen- 
tation questions, possible solutions to problems and alter- 
native courses of action. 
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Learning Experience I 




■ Activity J 




OVERVIEW 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowtarina m «,« ~, 



™r. ~^K,?T 0nslr *" ,, S kn0 *'«'9<> of the characteristics of slower and 



Activity 



Sl3£T ti0n abou * the 9eneral learning characteristics of slower and more 
capable learners and the teacning techniques that can help meet 
individual needs, read the following information sheet 



PLANNING INSTRUCTION 

FOR SLOWER AND MORE CAPABLE LEARNERS 



The vocational-technical teacher who is present- 
ing a lesson to a group of students is confronting in- 
dividuals with a considerable range of learninq 
capabilities and characteristics. There may be 
students in the class who learn well but need time 
to do so, a larger group who can be considered 
average in their learning abilities, and perhaps a 
tew for whom learning is very easy and rapid. 

In many cases, instructors tend to prepare lessons 
for that majority of students who fall in the "average 
learner category. However, this neglects the needs 
of the slower and more capable learners who mav 
constitute almost half the class. 

In preparing for instruction, therefore, you as a 
vocational-technical teacher need to take into con- 
sideration the needs and learning characteristics of 
the slower and more capable learners as well as the 
average ' learners. You need to plan to use teach- 
ing techniques that will help all your students reach 
their highest learning potential. 

It is always hazardous to classify students as being 
slower, average, or more capable. Students within 
each classification are diverse in nature, ability 
background, and personality. Perhaps their only 
common charactenstic is that they have progressed 
far enough in their schooling to be enrolled in your 
program. 1 




Many slower learners need more time and prac- 
tice to learn, but by persistent effort they ultimately 
can reach their educational goals. On the other 
hand, some stents learn so rapidly and easily that 
they get bored, inattentive, and careless in their 
work. As a result, they reach a far lower level of 
achievement thar; they should or could. 

Most people agree that teachers and schools 
should help all students, of whatever native abilities 
to achieve as much as they are capable. In addition' 
they should evaluate students as individuals rather 
than according to rigid standards. There may be 
some unique problems in this for the vocational- 
technical teacher, however. The accepted standards 
of performance in the occupational specialty must 
be maintained, and in some fields, students must be 
able to pass state licensure examinations. 

Yet there are positions calling for varying levels 
of proficiency in almost every occupational special- 
ty. Therefore, workers at almost any skill level can 
be accommodated. If an individual can't achieve all 
the skills needed to be a tool and die maker, that 
person may be able to be a drill press operator If 
an individual can't achieve the position of food ser- 
vice manager, he/she -^ay be an excellent salad 
maker. 

It is your responsibility to plan instruction so that 
all may learn occupational skills— insofar as 
possible^ it is not acceptable for anyone to contend, 
I have set up extremely high standards for my 
vocational-technical program, and if certain students 
can it progress along with the rest of the class, they 
probably should change their occupational plans " 



ill 0 s:;r,'r c s ng ins,ruc,,on ' you may w,$h ,o re,er ,o m ^ 
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Characteristics of Slower and More Capable Learners 



In order to plan lessons for students with a range 
of learning characteristics, you need to be aware of 
the learning behavior of students. As you observe 
students working in the classroom and laboratory 
you can become sensitive to the particular needs 
and limitations of each individual. To help you 
recoonize and respond to these needs and limita- 
tions, you need an understanding of the general 
characteristics of slower and more capable learners 
Following are lists of these characteristics. 

Slower Learners 

These learners are generally characterized as 
follows: 

• They tend to have low reading abilities (best 
single indicator; shows high correlation with 
intelligence). 

• They tend not to be aggressive or highly com- 
petitive. 

• They tend to learn physically (i.e., to understand 
a concept best if they can learn it through tac 
tile means). 

• They tend to be able to deal with the real and 
concrete far better than the abstract and theo- 
retical. 

• They tend to have difficulty in handling relation- 
ships, such as size, time, and space. 

• They tend to be limited in self-direction, per- 
sonal initiative, and ability to overcome 
obstacles (e.g., are dependent on others). 

• They tend to prefer the company of peers or of 
people younger than themselves. 

• They tend to accept people and information at 
face value. 

• They tend to have relatively short attention 
spans, low levels of concentration, and little or- 
ganization. 

• They tend to be interested in the present and 
the immediate environment and often act :>n 
impulse. 

• They tend to be generally uncommunicative. 

• They tend to be comfortable with repetitive 
work, drill, routine, and manual work. 

• They tend to be emotionally unstable, with a 
high rate of absenteeism. 




More Capable Learners 

These learners are generally characterized as 
follows: 

• They tend to have good reading ability and to 
enjoy reading. 

• They tend to be verbal and communicative (e.g., 
to possess an extensive vocabulary). 

• They tend to be generally aggressive and com- 
petitive in the scholastic situation. 

• They tend to be independent, initiating more ac- 
tivities on their own and more frequently at- 
tempting to overcome obstacles by themselves. 

• They tend to be able to deal with abstract con- 
cepts and theoretical ideas. 

• They tend to be able to generalize, to see rela- 
tionships, and to visualize. 

• They tend to have relatively long attention 
spans and ability to concentrate. 

• They tend to respond positively to pressure ex- 
pectations, and stress. 

• They tend to be interested in the future and the 
world at large rather than limiting their interests 
to immediate concerns. 

• They tend to have the ability to delay gratifica- 
tion in pursuing long-term goals. 

• They tend to get bored by repetition and routine 
and often seek new stimuli. 

• They tend to be able to take broad steps in the 
learning process (e.g., to be impatient with 
detailed instructions and short tasks) 




Being familiar with these statements of learner 
characteristics can help you identify types of 
learners. However, such statements must be applied 
with caution and good sense to individual cases It 
is important to understand that these identified 
learner characteristics are very generalized. 

If, for example, a student exhibits any one or two 
charactenstics, it does not necessarily place that stu- 
dem in a particular category. Furthermore, if a stu- 
dent i 3 in fact a slower (or more capable) learner 
it does not mean that he or she possesses all the 
characteristics on the list. The student can. for in- 
stance, be a slower learner without being uncom- 
municative or emotionally unstable. 

It should also be stressed that slow is not a 
synonym for dull. For some students, slowness is an 
important feature of their mental-and perhaps 
physical-style. This type of individual ma, have 
considerable creative potential. Most important, you 
should not equate the term stow feamerwith bad and 
r fid learner with good. The class is not composed 
of bad or good students, but of individuals with dif- 
fering needs, learning rates, and innate character- 

IStlCS. 

Instructional Planning 

Before planning instruction for the slower and 
more capable learners in the class, you must begin 
to know the students, their individual personalities 
and their needs.* You are in a good position to get 
to know your students well because of the typically 
close relationships, longer class periods, and infor- 
mal work environment of the vocational-technical 

JHtJ^ i0n t0 gainin9 an understanding of 
5S2?- .u a ,T 9 ca P acities by observing their ac- 
tivftes m the lab, you can also get valuable informa- 
tion about students from official school records 
«5!S recor ds may include the overall scholastic 
?n c? : re P° rt 1 s . ,rom a Psychologist or doctor; notes 
♦Lc P8 f ! a achievements or awards; and results of 
teste i of intelligence, verbal aptitude, numerical ap- 
titude, and mechanical comprehension. 

You may also seek to better understand your 
students by asking them to fill n a personal infor- 
mation sheet or to write a short personal history 
covering a given list of items. It is essential of 
course that only information that is really relevant 

fnln™'^' 8 ! 0 the program 56 •0U8M and that all 
"formation about the student be held in strict pro- 
fessional confidence. 




2.To gain skill in determining the needs and interests of students vou mav 
wish to refer to Modo.e B-1 , Determine A/eerfs en* ,nlZtol 



Students may also be given special tests ap- 
propriate to the specific occupationa, field. There are 
standardized tests available for s :ch aptitudes as 
the following: 

• Visual relationships (e.g.. for drafting students) 

• Dexterity (e.g., for dental technicians) 

• Mathematics (e.g., for electronic technicians) 

• £°]° r discrimination (e.g., for interior decora- 

• Coordination (e.g., for machinists) 

• Human relations (e.g., for restaurant managers) 

SKL 9 ? ida nCe P* 80 ™ 61 can assist you in locating 
suitable tests and interpreting the results. 

Planning instruction also involves the selection 
ol^S.? 9 rwowces ba sed on the particular needs 
and abilities and interests of your students. Students 
need instructional materials that are written specif- 
ically for their reading level, age group, and general 
learning patterns, in addition to providing standard 
references and textbooks, you should also provide 
written materials designed for the varied reading 
levels of your students. If you know your group well 
these materials can be pitched at just the right level 
for the students who will use them 
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°i^ ur slower learners - tor example, will 
probably need materials written at rather low reading 

i° m t merCially . prepared materials that are 
suitable for the maturity level and interests of sec- 
ondary and postsecondary students-yet written at 
lower read.ns levels-are becoming more common 
If these are not available, however, you can produce 
your own instructional materials containing easy-to- 
follow procedures, clear illustrations, and explicit 
directions. You can challenge the more capable 
learner and good reader with books and articles 
ongina ly .ntended for more advanced students or 
practicing technicians.3 0 

# rtr Y ^ plan ! Wi " 8,80 need t0 includ e opportunities 
tor frequent success, ft is vital that all students in 

JE^Sf' What8V8r their learnin 9 opacities, have 
K££J °PP? rtunities to succeed. This is especial- 
y important .however, for students who are unused 
ca" ^ a crucial factor in motivating 

£2? ? Ward ,Urther learnin 9 and in maintaining 
the self-esteem that leads to realistic confidence and 
continued effort. 



L T h m XhZOZTZ a c nd c prep ' nn0 ins,r "«»nal matenals. you may 
woouia b*>, Pnpan Ttcher-Mida Instruction! Materials. 

Instruct ional Techniques 



In the lab, for example, you can arrange for begin- 
ning tasks at which every student can succeed- 
thus providing successful experiences on which 
each student can build. As a student is able to suc- 
ceed, you can aim higher— constantly expectinq 
more and encouraging higher levels of achievement 

Unfortunately, some vocational-technical pro- 
grams are organized as though it would somehow 

Si e f ,e .u° r ? udents t0 chan 9 e t^ir own needs and 
abilities than for the teacher to modify the program's 
demands. As educators, we should seek to change 
these programs to adequately reflect the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of all students. 

To plan instruction for slower, "average " and 
more capablo learners, you must develop flexibility 
and be willing to experiment. Each student learns 
m a somewhat different way from others. Thus, you 
may need to attempt a number of techniques and 
approaches before finding the ones that provide the 
nght combination of challenge and success for each 
student. Because we still know so little about in- 

225. ? ar ? in ? characteristics, it can be said 
generally that whatever works, is right 



Given tne general learning characteristics of the 
ZT,!!^ m u° re capable learner, it is possible to 
fn?S, teac ! h . ,na techniques that will tend to best 
suit these individuals. As you read the following lists 
of techniques try to think of ways to apply them to 
your own particular occupational specialty and pres- 
ent or prospective teaching situation. 

Techniques for the Slower Learner 

Hrm r °D^° PP0rtUnitte8 ,or P tent y 01 Practice and 

?2 . a ? lce can str engthen the bonds of learninq 
and lead to greater and longer retention. A numbe? 
o projects and problems that contain similar skills 
SL? n W Can * assigned so students can 
thoroughly learn the new material without boredom. 

,J , ™!? e * a t!me necessary to learn, if a slower 
learner needs more time to master a now subject or 
skill, arrange for the student to have the time-even 
LU l ^ cnan 9ing a well-planned schedule 
, S ?T ways t0 P rovide more time are to 
offer open lab time after school, to conduct special 
s mall-group learning sessions, or to allow additional 
time for completing assignments. 



Teach visually. Slower students can often profit 
more from seeing a skill demonstrated well than from 
a verbal discussion. A well-presented (or repeated) 
demonstration can help to clear up what might other- 

rii?nJ!u C ?l! lJsin9 or meaningless. Furthermore, 
seeing that the operation can actually be done can 
give students the confidence needed to trv to 
duplicate the teacher's performance. 

In addition, you should use a great many types of 
visual aids-constantly supporting verbal instruction 
with good, clear visual images. Visual devices that 
the students can use whenever they need to refresh 
their memories (such as a wall chart of how to 
sharpen a tool) may be particularly helpful. 

ln . U t * e ;" al experiences related to the classroom 
instruction. Field trips specially planned to show 
certain operations being performed will help slower 
learners who need concrete experiences. Several 
short field experiences wiih definite objectives are 
Better than one or two long trips with many confus- 
ing impressions. If possible, help students get in- 
volved in on-the-job work experiences early, even if 
the tasks are low level 
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During instruction, make the new relationships 
clear. Oo not expect the students to figure out the 
relationships in the new subject matter. Relate »he 
pari to the whole-the specific operation you are 
teaching to the completed job. For example, show 
how the mitered hem comer is used in the finished 
garment. 

Relate the abstract principle to the concrete ob- 
ject. For example, in aviation mechanics, the prin- 
ciples of hydraulics can be simultaneously related 
to the aircraft's actual control system. 

Deliberately show how the new material is related 
to what the student already has learned. For exam- 
ple, in health services, learning how to take a blood 
pressure reading can be related to what the student 
already knows about iaking a pulse. 

Use a physical approach to learning. Use a 

hands-on approach. Provide models or real objects 
for the student to manipulate. Let the students try 
out the controls to see what happens. Let them han- 
dle the device so they can look at it from all sides. 
Let them make a "dry run" of the technique before 
actually attempting the operation. 

Arrange for the first attempts at a new process !o 
be free of serious consequences if a mistake is 
made. For example, barber schools have their 
students practice shaving soap-covered rubber 
balloons before shaving real live customers. The 
hands-on approach takes more time, but again you 
should provide the time if it is needed. 

Teach by small steps. Slower learners may need 
to know each step of the job from beginning to com- 
pletion. They may need to be led carefully through 
the whole process before they can do it themselves 
You cannot assume that they will be able to fill in 
instructional gaps by themselves or that they will 
naturally transfer past learning to the new ex- 
perience. For example, in appliance repair, each 
small step in the troubleshooting process may have 
to be carefully delineated, organized, and demon- 
strated. 

Uee learning devices or games to aid retention. 

Associate facts and terminology with rhymes, tunes 
acronyms, or other memory devices to heb slower 
learners remember. Obviously, care must be taken 
to suit the learning device to the maturity of the 
students. Just as we learn as children to remember 
which months have 30 or 31 days by counting on 
our knuckles or by reciting "Thirty days hath 
September . . .,"so other devices can be identified 
or invented by the teacher to aid students 



For example, the printing teacher may help 
students learn the layout of lower-case letters in the 
type case by telling them to "be careful driving 
elephants in small Ford garages." The first letter of 
each word in this phrase indicates the ce- ;t se- 
quence. Vocational-technical journals are full of 
descriptions of other devices that teachers have 
found to be helpful. 

Teach basic know-how. This know-how is 
something that teachers sometimes take for granted 
They assume that students know how to take tests 
how to get a job, how to appear for an inte iew, how" 
to fill out a form, and how to listen. The last item 
how to listen, is particularly important for students 
who may have long learned to shut out confusion 
noise, and teacher's talk in order to isolate 
themselves. 

A practical example of teaching know-how is that 
of prepanng students to take the state licensure ex- 
amination in cosmetology. Not only do the students 
need to know the information and skills on which 
they will be tested, but they should be prepared for 
the examination situation itself. 

Use a reward system for good work. Siower 
learners, who may be unaccustomed to success 
tend to respond to reward in any form. At first, this 
may be a reward of value, such as small prizes or 
gifts. Later, as students progress in their learning, 
the reward for fine performance may be simply your 
praise, a special privilege, a smile, a pat on the back 
or a class display of a student's work. 4 
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Provide an atmosphere of low tension and low 
st.ess. Less capable learners do not function well 
m stress situations; they tend to become anxious 
to forget what they have learned, and to make mis- 
takes. You should develop a learning situation in 
which the student's honest errors can be tolerated, 
the pressure to produce against time is minimal, and 
ndicule from other students is absent. 

Use Individualized learning materials whenever 
possible. With well-selected materials, a slower 
learner can progress at his/her own rate and use 
learning techniques compatible with his/her own 
learning style. Some slower learners have higher 
absentee rates, so materials that permit them to 
catch up when they do return to class can help pre- 
vent them from falling hopelessly behind the rest of 
the group. 

Techniques for the 
More Capable Learner 

More capable learners, too, deserve to have in- 
struction planned for their unique abilities and needs 
You cannot assume that the especially able learners 
will naturally be excellent students and will achieve 
to their highest potential. It may be that, because 
these students learn read»» they w jn become bored 
or frustrated in their progress and lose interest in 
their vocational-technical work. 

The real and basic problem for you as the instruc- 
tor is to keep the more capable learners challenged 
with meaningful opportunities to learn. The genera! 
characteristics of these learners suggest the follow- 
ing instructional strategies. 

Keep the more capable learners challenged 
with new material. It is important that you have 
prepared new activities for the students and are 
ready to present them to the students as soon as 
they have finished the last task. The additional ac- 
tivities should not simply be further repetition of what 
has already been accomplished. They should be ad- 
vanced work designed to extend the students' abili- 
ties. It is often effective to have more capable 
students suggest plans for themselves that go 
beyond normal classroom work. 

Maintain high expectations. More capable 
learners respond well to reasonable scholastic 
pressure. If the teacher has high expectations con- 
cerning what students can do, they tend to accept 
those high expectations and to work hard to live up 
to them. You should accept only high-quality work 
from the students. You should not allow them to 
become satisfied with mediocre performance 



Evaluate students' work with care and 
tnoughtfulness. Like other learners, those who are 
more capable need praise and reward for excep- 
tional results. However, they also respond positive- 
ly to expert criticism of their efforts and probing ques- 
tions about their knowledge. They need to be made 
aware that there is always more to leam. You should 
ask students why they did what they did, as well as 
how they accomplished their jobs. 

Use discovery techniques. In laboratory and 
class work, purposely omit some instruction, insert 
some difficulties into the job, or leave some problems 
unresolved for students to overcome by themselves 
Provide an opportunity for the more capable learners 
to fill in the gaps by applying what they have already 
learned. 1 

Use learning activities involving creativity and 
communication skills. A few examples follow: 

• Independent study— A student can select a 
related area or phase of the lesson and do more 
in-depth work in that area. For example, one 
student can read :n article on new develop- 
ments in solid-state electronics. Another can ex- 
periment with a new hair-coloring technique. 

• Group work— Several more capable learners 
may select an area of mutual interest to study 
as a group A class report could conclude the 
work. For example, students in watch repair 
could carry out a survey of the current demand 
for watchmakers in the community. 

• Technical reports— Individuals or teams can 
do library research or lab experiments and 
prepare reports of their work either in written 
or orai form. 

• Leadership opportunities— A studpnt may be 
able to tutor another student, direct a group of 
students in an activity, serve as a teacher's 
a'de, or prepare a demonstration to present to 
the class. 

• Use of community resources— A student can 
arrange to visit a person or place in the com- 
munity to gain further knowledge or to become 
involved in a related community project. For ex 
ample, an office practice student could work as 
a volunteer in the office of a iocal charitable 
organization. 

• Creative and inventive activities— A truly ad- 
vanced student might produce valuable creative 
work that could make a contribution to the field 
Opportunity for this to happen should be pro- 
vided. For oxample, an agriculture student 
might try to devise a new piece of farm equip- 
ment. A home economics student might work 
to develop a salable toy for infants. 
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An Example 



The following example illustrates how a vocational- 
technical teacher might develop lesson plans that 
provide for the particular needs of various students 
in the class. Mr. Schwartz has planned a lesson, the 
objective of which is to introduce the rather abstract 
concept of hardening metal. Before planning the 
lesson, he knew that (1) five of his students had 
already mastered the concept, but two of them are 
uncomfortable leading groups, (2) four of his 
students have difficulty mastering new material when 
it is abstract, and (3) four of his students have dif- 
ficulty with reading. 

He decided to have small-group presentations, us- 
ing the three students who had mastered metal 
hardening and who are comfortable leading groups 
as group leaders. He would also serve as a group 

1 6306 r. 

He located some small models illustrating the 
molecular structure of steel that could be used and 
he prepared some samples of normal hardened steel 
for the class to test. He included in the presentation 
the names of several companies in the community 
where the concept was being put into practice. 

Following the presentation, he planned to have 
Siudents exhibit their mastery of the concept in the 
laboratory, with the group leaders acting as super- 
visors and advisors. In addition to the written instruc- 
tions for the experiment, he taped the instructions 
step-by-step, on an audiotape. 

Furthermore, he located a film loop on metal heat 
treatment that explained the abstract concept Thus 
students who did not retain the information given in 

>■■ r3v; ; v>.-: i o - -. */:k: •• < ;• JJI 
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the presentation could review the material. He also 
devised several other hands-on experiments il- 
lustrating the same concept, for use by students who 
failed to master the material during the first qo- 
around. a 

Finally, he generated a list of special projects that 
called for work in related areas. The two students 
who had mastered the concept, but who have trouble 
in front of groups, could select a project from this 
list to work on as a group or independently while the 
rest of the class was pursuing the same material. 

He knew that the list was not complete, but it 
would serve to start them thinking of a project to do 
Further, the list could be used following the lab if 
more students were interested in pursuing the sub- 
ject further. 

Mr. Schwartz planned his lesson on the basis of 
his pnor knowledge of his students. He attempted 
to include experiences that were challenging to all 
yet allowed even the least capable of the students 
to succeed. He provided each individual with an op- 
portunity to learn in his/her own way and to achieve 
as much as he/she could. 

In order to make sure that his assumptions were 
correct and that each student's needs were being 
met by the lesson, Mr. Schwartz made frequent 
observations and evaluations of the students' work 
From the slowest to the most capable, each student 
was able to feel that he/she was an important 
member of the class, and each completed the job 
in a manner of which he/she could be proud 
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matiin 3 ? Ch6 f k y° ur . c ™Prehension of the material in the infor- 

onTiI Sh n??h' n ^ ' n . StrUCti0n 0r Sl0wer and More Ca P ab 'e Learners, 
PP " , < , Each of the SIX ltems re qwres a short essay-type response Please 
expla.n fully, but briefly, and make sure you respond toTparts^each tm 



SELF-CHECK 

1. Explain why laboratory work is often an especially appropriate method for teaching slower learners. 



2 Mm^i^T^j" 3ble t0 ^ ° Ut Wh6ther 3 StUdent is a slow - r or is simply un- 



3. Why might a vocational-technical teacher find it demanding to have a more capable learner in the class? 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers g.ven below. Your responses need not exactly duplSe the mode 
responses; however, you should have covered the samemalor poiSs 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1 . Laboratory work in vocational-technical education 
includes the kinds of learning activities that 
slower learners can, in general, handle best. The 
work is physical in that students can feel, see, 
and manipulate the objects with which they are 
working; and the results can be seen, measured 
or tested. The problems tend to be real and con- 
crete rather than abstract or verbal in nature. 

When slower learners are involved in a physical 
activity, they generally find it easier to com- 
prehend the relationships of size, time, and so 
on^ The slower learner tends to be more comfor- 
table with the manual work and the repetitive 
operations that laboratory activity involves than 
with classroom learning that demands com- 
munication skills. 

2. To properly diagnose the learning problems of 
students, the teacher must do more than casually 
observe individuals in the classroom. The stu- 
dents cumulative records usually contain test data 
relative to reading ability, mathematical ability, 
general achievement, and perhaps intelligence 
Carefully and correctly interpreted— perhaps with 
the help of a guidance counselor— this informa- 
tion can be compared with past and present class- 
room performance to gain some idea of whether 
the student is working up to capacity. 



3. More capable learners may well make con- 
siderable demands on the teacher. They tend to 
ask probing questions and are not satisfied with 
superficial responses. However, their ultimate 
progress can be very gratifying to those who work 
with them. 

It may require a good deal of the teacher's effort 
to provide these students with challenging ex- 
periences. Some experiences may require spe- 
cial arrangements or unusual tools or materials 
or they may involve areas of knowledge with 
which the teacher is not very familiar. Because 
some more capable learners may actually 
become more expert in an area than is the 
teacher, it requires a mature and secure teacher 
to accept this and to allow these students to 
achieve as much as they are able. 

4. A student's basic learning capability is only one 
measure of how much he/she can be expected 
to ach-eve and how well he/she can be expected 
to perform. In most cases, it is motivation, inter- 
est, and capacity for work that affect the student's 
achievement more immediately. Most students 
like people everywhere, achieve much less than 
they are actually capable of. If you have high, but 
realistic, expectations for your students; encour- 
age them to keep striving; provide instruction to 
meet their needs and abilities; and reward their 
progress— then indeed there will usually be 
progress. 
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5. The student whose reading skills are wtak may 
still be able to master the required occupational 
content and competencies if the teacher can use 
forms of instruction other than those relying 
heavily on reading. Teacher demonstrations, in- 
divioual oral instruction, tutoring by other 
students, use of drawings and illustrations, and 
manual work are all examples of teaching that in- 
volves a minimum of reading. 

At the same time, the teacher could encourage 
improved reading skills by providing appropriate 
written materials and can teach vocabulary 
through the use of technical terminology. In ad- 
dition, special remedial reading instruction may 
be arranged. This is critical if the student's 
reading skids are not adequate for entry into his 
or her chosen occupation. Providing activities that 



6, 



do not involve reading should only be a stopgap 
measure, designed to allow the student to keep 
up in his/her vocational-technical subjects until 
his/her reading skills improve sufficiently to han- 
dle the regular materials. 

Special assignments and activities undertaken by 
more capable learners can benefit the slower 
learners in the class if the results of the work are 
shared with the whole group. The more capable 
learners can give oral reports on special reading 
they have done, prepare and present demonstra- 
tions, develop teaching aids for use in the class, 
or act as teacher's aides during laboratory work 
Because of their relationship with peers, the more 
capable learners may in some instances be bet- 
ter able to communicate with slower learners than 
can the teacher. 



J^£S5^ items should *™ the same ma. 
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You will be reading about the characteristics of your hypothetical students, 



You will be diagnosing the instructional needs of the students described. 
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Sf.f 1 55 f ° l,owin 9 descriptions of the hypothetical students in your clasc 
Out of the five students described, identify four who miqht well be found in 

SSL" n Specialt y and teachingTeve?As you naad beg S 

thinking about each one's specific instructional needs. 3 



CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUR STUDENTS 



Brent Pryor Brent is a rapid reader and reads every- 
thing he can get his hands on. Often he comes to 
class early to talk to you about his latest enthusi- 
asm or some new information he has picked up. 
During class discussions, he tends to argue with 
his fellow students and question you about appar- 
ent inconsistencies. 

His laboratory work is excellent, though he fre- 
quently wants to change the design or specifica- 
tions of the job so it wil! be more interesting to him 
He doesr/t work very well as a member of a group 
but is usually found in the class or laboratory work- 
ing by himself. You sometimes have to force him 
to stop when the period is over. 

Paul Wymer: If Paul reads at all. : t is a comic book 
or sometimes a sports magazine. He likes to show 
what he is reading to his buddies and to talk about 
it with them. It is hard to get him to complete any 
assignment because he gets tired of it quickly and 
either wanders around or starts to talk to a friend 
He does as little as he can because being in 
school really doesn't make too much sense to him. 

He doesn't talk to you much except to ask what 
he has to do next in the job. While he is not really 
a behavior problem, he is tiring to you because 
he is always engaging in some form of horseplay 
with his friends, fiddling with a piece of equipment 
or banging on something to make a little noise' 
When he is required to plan a project on his own 
he hasn't an idea in the world about what he wants 
to do. 

Usa Engle: Lisa seems to be involved in everything 
that is going on around school. She is president 
of one organization and an officer of several 
others. At the same time, she is active in the com- 
munity. In her efforts to direct the work of others 
her own work sometimes suffers from neglect. She 
misses class occasionally because of other 
demands on her time. 

She learns rapidly and can get a lot of work done 
in a short time. However, she is impatient with 
details, often skipping to the final problem without 



doing the steps leading up to it. This sometimes 
gets her in trouble. She reads rapidly and with 
comprehension, but her writing is deplorable 
because she becomes bored with the routine of 
writing. She prepares for tests, is concerned about 
her grades, and frequently asks you how her work 
compares with that of others. 

Roy Stivers: Roy loves machines and tools and 
anything mechanical. He tinkers, adjusts and 
operates every piece of equipment used in the pro- 
gram and knows a great deal about each machine. 
When something needs to be repaired, he volun- 
teers to work on it. This sometimes takes too much 
time away from his required class work, but he 
would rather do a complex repair job than read 
a page of text. 

Normally quiet and even-tempered, he gets angry 
at other students when they misuse laboratory 
equipment. Class lectures don't do him much 
good, he never participates in discussions, and he 
doesn t comprehend the textbook materials If he 
can be shown an operation in the laboratory 
however, he can usually master it quite quickly! 

Amy McGinnis: Amy is a bit older than the rest of 
the students because she dropped out of school 
for a while and has now returned. She works part- 
time, has family responsibilities, and sees her 
school work as a way of helping her to get out of 
a dead-end joo. Sometimes tired when she comes 
to class, she nevertheless persists doggedly and 
generally keeps up with the others. 

She has to read her textbook assignments several 
imes in order to learn the material, but once 
learned she seems to remember it fairly well Her 
written work shows a limited vocabulary and ability 
to express ideas, and she makes some mistakes 
in spelling and sentence structure. The other 
members of the class respect her because of her 
experience, but she would rather associate with 
you. 
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Diagnose the instructional needs of four of the students descritari in t„ a 
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nrc^L 1 Performance objective in your occupational specialty, and 
SS? ne dSt T led le , SSOn plan for achievin 9 ^ cr^ctive you have 
So^ni utT* PI X. mClUd f ar l ex P lanation of the materials and techniques 
S.Z in 0 mee l he nee ? 0f the four slower and more capable learners 
whose needs you diagnosed. Your plan should also be designed to meet 
he needs of the "average" learners in your class. Instead of developing a 

LnToH? a . n ;. y ° t U T 3y SelSCt 3 lesson P |an that vou have Previously develop^ 
and adapt that plan, grving special attention to meetinq the needs of the 
slower and more capable learners with whom you are working 




i?r/nn ro J deve '°Ped your lesson plan, arrange to have your resource 
y° ( ur d'agnoses and evaluate the adequacy of your plan in 
meeting the specific needs of the slower and more capable learners vou iden- 

Jo'ur work 6 '"^ P ' anning CheCkliSt ' PP - 21 ~ 22 - t0 u » e in 




InJT^ u V ,T rSS0UrCe peison review the overaN adequacy 

in M^»Vl e n he ?° Uld V 89 the Teacher Pe ^mance Assessment Form 
in Module B-4, Develop a Lesson Plan, as a guide. 
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PLANNING CHECKLIST 



S!TSu^ P ,! ac ® an X in the N0 - PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 



Name 



Oate 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Materials and techniques were provided in the plan to take a riv.„. 




/ 




student: COmpensate ,or the ,0,,0 "'"9 characteristics of each 








1. Brent's: 








a. love of readii. 


n 


□ 


□ 


a 


b. desire to work independently 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. need to create, invent, and discover 


n 


□ 


n 


ri 


d. need for challenge 


n 

LJ 


r- -i 

□ 


□ 


□ 


2. Paul's: 










a. short attention span and inability to concentrate 


□ 


□ 


□ 

i i 




b. dislike of reading and, perhaps, low reading level 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 
i — i 


c. need for concrete, hands-on activity and real experiences .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


LJ 


d. need for step-by-step instruction 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. Lisa's: 








a. natural leadership skills 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. rapid learning pace and reading pace 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. need to compete 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. need to pay more attention to detail and to produce higher-quality 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1. Roy's: 










a. dislike of reading and, perhaps, low reading level 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. need for concrete, hands-on activity and real experiences .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c ability to understand and perform complex manipulative tasks. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


d. initiative .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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5. Amy's: 

a. aiuw reauing comprehension 


| 1 


| 1 

□ 


/ 

r i 

□ 


□ 


b. persistence 




□ 


□ 


□ 


c. limited vocabulary end ability to express ideas in writing 


.. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. age and experience . . 




□ 


□ 


□ 


The materials and techniques selected: 

6. would aid the students in meeting the lesson objectives 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Learning Experience III 



I Terminal ^ 
I Objective J 



* Activity 



RNAL EXPERIENCE 



and more 



as those of the "average" leamere students, as well 

objective "wopmg a lesson plan for accomplishing this 

• presenting your lesson to the class 

SSKrTffi .esson plan U, 

your resource person to use the TPA?from ii^^- i l ^ ay *» hel P ful for 
flfoa to guide his/her evaluaMw ° dule Ml Devek) P a ^on 




WroS^ 

^^wy^XSl^' 9 aMeSSment inst ™»"t, your 
tructfon ^^S^^^ ^^ ^ providing in- 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners (C-14) 



SJXXf dlCate the level of the teac her's accomplishmant by placing 
t, ^appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading 

nii^it n,°L SPeCia i CirClJmstances> a P erfo ™ance component was not a£ 
phcable, or imposs«ble to execute, place an X in the N/A box 



Name 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1. Learners' characteristics were identified through such * 
means as the following: 

a. contact with them in the class and lab 

b. observation of their learning activities O 

c. school records P] 

d. personal information sheets or personal histories writ- ,— , 
ten by the students [J 

e. special tests appropriate to the specific occupational ■— , 
field r jj 

2. Through diagnosis, thJ teacher identified whether any r— i 
students might be slower or more capable learners . . I I 

3. The teacher ensured that the diagnosis was used to im- ■— i 
prove instruction, not to categorize or pigeonhole students U 

4. The teacher included in the lesson one or more of the 
following techniques effective with slower learners, as ap- 
propriate based on the diagnosis: 

a. provision of opportunities for plenty of drill and practice D 

b. provision of the time necessary to learn Q 

c. use of real experiences, demonstrations, concrete ex- ■— , 
amples, clear visuals, and hands-on activities [_| 

d. step-by-step instruction, using small steps and makina ,— , 
relationships clear [J 

o. use of learning devices or games to aid retention . . D 

f. teaching of basic know-how P] 

g. rewards for good work Q 

h. creation of an atmosphere of low tension and stress D 

i. use of individualized learning materials EH 



<c <r 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
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5. The teacher included in the lesson one or more of the # <F <P <? 
following techniques effective with more capable learners 
as appropriate based on the diagnosis- 

a. Provision of challenging new materials and assignments □ □ □ □ □ □ 

b. insistence on high-quality work; high expectations.. □ □ □ □ □ □ 

c. careful evaluation, including constructive criticism . . □ □ □ □ □ H 

d. use of discovery techniques □ □ □ □ DC] 

e. opportunities for independent study, group work r-n r-, 

preparation of reports, and use of community resources □ □ □ □ □ □ 

f. opportunities for leadership □ Q Q Q O " O 

g. provision of activities allowing for creativity and n r-, 

inventiveness \ Q [] Q g g g 

6. The materials and techniques selected would aid fte „ „ „ 

students in meeting the lesson objectives □ □ □ □ □ □ 

0r EX <*LLENT responses. If any item receives 

tional activities the 
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UPD 6055/5-86 



pSSSSSS?" national centers 



Organization 

n^"? 0dU ^, iS designed 10 he 'P gain competency in a 
Pf^y ^' area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background information, somepro- 

^£J^i xperiences ' ^ others combining these 
^functions. Completing these experiences shoLld en- 
able you to achieve the terminal objective in the final 
expenenc8 ' 106 final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 
Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher educator, program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning experience 
wjh,n a module if you already have the sSl 235? 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module vou 
shouto I carefully review (1) the introdurtb? (2)Sec*S 
jvesl.stedonp.4, (3) the overviews preceding each teant 
•ng experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• ^atywarocompeterrtinoneormoreoftheenablinq 
objectives leading to the final learning experience and 
thus can omit those learning experienced 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 

r X£™<S$ e * e final ,eaming experience in 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning experi- 

£21 J?™* aCC68S 10 m actual ,eachin 9 situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 

S 1^ d l n0t comfMe final experience success- 
fufl* meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 

SSI? peraon More attempfin9 to SB- 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
earning experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum levef rtperfomianoe 
required to meet an objective, you and your resouVce^ 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (1) completing p^olSmodK 
pmtou* skipped, (2) repeafinJSv^S^ 

SSf?^ rC8S * ^P^^S additional acquis 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 

i! a S^ enence ' " (5) completing sonS ofoer activity 
suggested by you or your resource person ^ 



Terminology 

A ^ a ' Teaching Situation: A situation in which you are 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intern, a student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
finaJ learning experience. You would then complete the 
™ ea ™ in ? experience later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation). 

Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 

?Sl« a a J^ t T , ,^ Vice (e -9- *• service area 
Trade and Industnal Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 

S^JF^iZ- Fe ! dt « ck:An "em that is not re- 
™2?J?? tha, ls dos, 9 ned 10 auPPiement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 

Resource Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
'°^£ r09ram ( e -9.. the professor, instructor, administrator, 
n ^ uch0 " al supervisor, cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supei visor who is guiding you in 
completing this module). a ^ 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
strwjtfon in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 

1°^"°?°? SeryAc * Area: A ma i° r vocational field: agri- 
cultural education, business and office education, market- 
ing and distnbutive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts education 
technical education, or trade and industrial education ' 

*™ or*™ Teacher, Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levela of Performance for Final Assessment 
N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant. 

JSJilZSiffiS^ Una ^ le 10 P^ 0 ™ skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 

Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform it. 

Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner. 7 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



C-3 
C-4 
C-5 

C-7 

C-9 



C«*QoryA: Program ****** Otv^nwrt, and Ev^wtlon 
A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 
A-2 CorK^aCornrnunirySorv^ 

A-6 Dtv^PtogramQoaliandOtjjwaivta 

A-7 tenQtetanOocupelonajAna*eie 

A-8 DtvaiopaCouraeofSajdy 

A-* Develop Lor*jJ^;>rogram Plant 

A-10 CondudaSlud^F6lo«KlpSludy 

Ca tegory B; Inetnjcttooal Planning 

S"l S^^^N^^Nw^olSluc^nta 

M Oevea^aUrftoflraenjtfan 
B-4 DevetopaLeeeonPlen 
B-5 $^S*^ktmK***H*mm 

Ca tegory C; Instruction* Execution 
C-1 Direct ReidTnps 

°" 2 f^^r^^^.^ Smoosium, 

f^S todentsininseuctlngOtwStods^ 
Employ Simulafton Techniques 
Guide Student Study 
J*** Sudani Laboratory Expsrisnce 
O^Sejdents m Applying r^blam^cMioTachnta^ 
Employ to ProJsctMsttod * 
C-10 IntroduoeaLaaeon 
C-11 Summarize a Leeaon 

C-16 Demons** a MantoutefveSkftl 

C-17 DeincnetraieaCofweptorPTlnd^ 

C-18 IndMdiNinlnaanjcten 

C-19 Employ tie Team Teaching Approach 

ss 

£1* ^^Wo^^^AutoRaco^ 

^^S^^^I 9 ^ 9 ^ *« VW«taped Material. 
C-28 En^Progr»Twnedlnaauctlon 
C-29 Pr«t«f*Wom**oni^ 
C-30 PrcMcjafcfStuc^nis'Laarr^SNAM * 
CttagoryD: Instructional Evaluation 

E»u«^ Studen t r^iumtt^Cnlsr* 
Aaaeaa Student Performance. Knowledge 
Ass ess Stud e nt Ps rtormance: Attitudes 
Aaaeaa Student Performance: Skills 
Determine Student Grades 
EvsluatoYourtoetructicneiEi^^ 
CttagocyE: lm*uctkx*Um>mjmtmn 
E-1 Project iriaa^or^Reeource Needs 

Manage Your Budgaing and Reporting Responsibilities 
Afrangt for Improvement of Your Vocabonai FacAbes 
Maintain a Ring System 
Provide for Student Safety 
Provide for ttw Rrst Aid Needs of Students 
Assist Students in Developing Seif-Diedpiine 
Orgentea tie vocational Laboratory 
« Marvaget»V(xaiior^Labcfatory 
E-10 Combat Probleme of StudsnttternicalUse 
CtrtagoryF: Quktenc* 

F-3 ^Ccnssrerwes to Heto Meet Student Needs 

ci 

F-5 AsaistShJc^inApplyingfortBn^ 



D-1 
0-2 
0-3 
0-4 
0-5 
0-6 



E-2 
Er3 
E-4 
E-5 
E-6 
E-7 
E-6 
E-9 



CatagoryG: Scfx>ol>Communrty Relations 
Sri OevetopaSctKtoi-Conwn^ 

?1 £!!*T nt1 ^ 10 Promo4 « Your Vocational Program^^ ^ 

G-3 Df^BrochureetoProrr^ 

G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocabor* Program 

G-« AirangeforTelevieionendRadto* 



G-7 Conduct an Open House 

G-« Workwilh Members of the C*nvnun*y 

G-9 Workwrth Stale end Local Educators 

G-10 Obtain l^tiackaboU Your Vocattonal Program 

CetogoryH: Vo<*k)nmStodmnOrQm*zXk>n 

Organi za tion s 
£2 Estabtsh a Vocatiorial Student Ctg^^ 

RnarK*igaYeertyPrognOTctActM^ 

M QiiidePartapattoninVocaticnaiSt^ 

Categon/1: Prolgsjolor* floats 

M KeepUptoDatoProfeeatonaNy 

1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profaaaioii 

t2 °*^"A^P*»onafPhl^ 

M S^lfiaScrtoolandaimmunay 

1-5 ObtaJn a Suitable TeeohfcigPosibon 

1-7 Plan tie student Teaching Experience 

Ml Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coorxik)mk>no4CoopmititoEduc9tk)o 

a p^co^ 

J-7 CocnJriatoOnHhe^tobtoetaicten 
J-8 Evs^Co^ Stunsnts' OrHhe^tob Performance 
J-9 Prepare for Students' Related instruction 
J-10 Superviee an Employer-Employe 

C*^9oryK: tmpsamaatkig <>>mp^ocy-B«^d Education (CBE) 
K-1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 

Ci^anizetr»(>ontertforaC^Prog^n 
K-3 Organize Your <^a«j Lab to Install CBE 
K-4 Provide Inatru^kxial Materials for CBE 
K-5 Manage the Daly Routines of Your CBEProg,am 
K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBEProgram 

CatagoryL: SarvingStudaotewrthSpa<^Exc^^ 
L-1 Prepare Yourself to Serve Exceptional Students 
.-2 Identify and DiacjWM Excepts 
-3 Planfratructton for Exceptional Students 

""I *« n ** on * Materials for Exceptor* students 

"l W^trieLaarriirxjErhircnn^fw 
-e Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Studenta 

-S IrnprcveYourCornrmiriicato 

-9 Assess the Progrses of Exceptional Students 

Eitc y^ S f ud<nt ' P«onal-Sociaj Problems 
.-11 A^Excepttonal Students in D^^lop^Can^PtanrmgSkJte 
-12 Forspent Exceptional Stuoants for E^^ ^ 
-13 Promote Your Vocational Program with Excapbonal Students 
Cats^goryM: Ablating Studenta in Improving The* BaeJc SWIle 
M-1 Aaa^StutlentainAchiavtogBaalcR^^ 

^»^ hD *^^TechrecalRea^ 
M-3 Assist Students in ImprovtogThsir Writing Slofis 
M-4 Ass^Studsnts in Improving Thsir Oral 
M-5 AaaiatStudentsinlmprovingTj^M^ 
M-6 Assist Students in Improving Their SurvtvslSWis 
RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Shjdent Quideto Using Ptncnrwtos-Baaed Teacfier Educate 
waoa to fie Irnplemantabon of Pencnrianca-Based Teacher Edijcaoon 
tiSS^^ ^^^AAGen^Educrtwnand 
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